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T0 THE READER. 


II rapid Sale which the following Pages 
have experienced in America it is hoped 
will be deemed a ſufficient Motive for their 
Importation into this Country. Indeed, it 
were almoſt impoflible that this little Work 
ſhould not ſhare in the Celebrity of its Author, 


whoſe Abilities in the literary Field have 


placed him among the moſt uſeful Writers on 
the other Side of the Atlantic. 


It will be obſerved that many Localities oc- 
cur in the Courſe of this Work. "Theſe how- 
ever are retained, as it would have been un- 
candid to cover American Ground with En- 
gliſh Leaves. For the ſame Reaſon we announce 
the Change of the Title, which, as originally 
called, Tye PRoMPTER, was not — 
of a Work of this Nature. 


The Author ſeems to have had the Plan of 
the worthy Dr. Franklin in View, and on the 
Score of Originality he is entitled to ſome Cre- 
dit. Indeed, from the great number of Apho- 

riſms 1 in common Uſe, uncommented upon, it 
is to be hoped that he will extend his Labours. 
At any Rate, with reſpect to the Pages before 
us, the Author has endeavoured to ſpread the 
Seeds of Economy and Happineſs, of which it 
is intended the Reader ſhould reap the Harveſt, 
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PREFACE. 


... — 


A PROMPTER is the man who, m plays, 
fits behind the ſcenes, looks over the rebearſer, 
and with a moderate woice, corrects him oben 
_ «vrong, or aſfſifts his recollection, when he forgets 


the newt ſentence. A Prompter then ſays but 
little, but that little is very neceſſary, and often 
does much good. He helps the actors on the 
ſtage at a dead lift, and enables them to go for- 

evard with ſpirit and propriety. | 


The writer of this Tittle Book took it into bis 
head t prompt the numerous actors upon the 
great theatre of life ; and be ſincerely beheves 
that his main motive <vas to do good. He cafe 
about to find the method of <writing calculated to 
do the moj? general good. He wanted to whip 
vice and folly out of the country; be thought of _ 
Hudibras and M*Fingal; and pondered well 
whether be ſhould attempi the maſterly flyle of 
thoſe writings. He found ihis would not do; 
for like meſt modern rhymers, he is no poet, and be 
always makes bungling work at imitation. 


The Prompter thought of the grave diction of 

ſober moral writers, and the pompous flowing 

Jriyle of modern hifforians. Fame began now to 

frick up bis vanity to try. an imitation of the 
| 42 
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does much good. He helps the actors on ihe 
age at a dead lift, and enables them ta go for- 
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great Dr. Robertſon, Dr Fohn/on, and Mr. Gib- 
bon, thoſe giants of literature. He thought, if he 
could muſter dollars enough to buy a ſtyle-mill, 
goith which thoſe heroes of ſcience undoubtedly 
cut out ſentences for their works, be ſhould fucceed 
to a tittle. But then it occurred to bim, that 
when be bad cut and ſhaped bis periods into exact 
ſquares, diamonds, pentagons, parallellograms and 
other mathematical figures, they might not contain 
Very clear, preciſe, definite ideas; one balf of his 
readers would not underſtand him. The ſtyle- 
mill Zhen, or as ſome people contemptuouſly call it, 
be word-mill, would not anſwer the Prompter's 
purpoſe of doing as much good as poſſible, by 
making men wiler and better. 


At length be determined to bave nothing to do 
wth a brilliant flow of words, a pompous elegance 
of diction; for what have the world to do <with 
the found of words * The Prompter's buſineſs is 


with the world at large, and the maſs of mankind 


are concerned only with common things. A dib 
of high-ſeaſoned turtle is rarely found; it fome- 
times occurs at a gentleman's table, and then the 
chance is, it produces a ſurfeit. But good ſolid 
roaſt beef is a common difh for all men; it ſits 
_ eaſy on the flomach ; it ſupports, it ſtrengthens, and 
invigorates. Fulgar ſayings and proverbs, fo 
much defpiſed by the literary epicures, the Cheſter- 
Fields of the age, are the roaſt beef of ſcience. 
They contain the experience, the wiſdom of nations 
and ages compreſſed into the compaſs of a nut-ſbell. 
To crack the ſhell, and extra the contents, to feed 
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thoſe who bade appetites, is the aim of this little 


book. 

There is nothing new in the feld of knowledge. 
Every thing that a writer can now ſay has been 
faid before, times without number, But the 
manner of telling truths may be ang infinitely 
diverſified, and he whoſe manner of writing takes 
moſt general and eſfectual hold of the human mind 

will be the moſt uſeful] writer. All a wvriter can 
now do is to vary bis ftlyle, ſo as to make common 
things appear new ; ana this is all the Prompter 
bas attempted, One thing the reader may be 


_ afſured of, the Prompter has no malice towards 


one of the human race; and there is not in this 
book one perſonal reflection. 


As: 
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COMMON SAYINGS, 


MAXIMS, Sc. 


NUMBER 1. 
THE BELLOWS. 


HE Bellows is a very uſeleſs piece of houſ- 
h. old furniture. The blackſmith and 
the filverſmith muſt have a pair of Bellows, 
but in a family there is no need of them.— 
Dr. Franklin has ſaid, Time is money 8 the 


Prompter ſays, “ Common Senſe is zoney.” If | 


wood be ſo laid upon the hearth, that it will 
not burn as well without blowing as with it, 
the man who lays it is not the wiſer for expe- 


rience, nor has he improved by facts within 
hi s daily obſervation. 


My triend, Jack Lounger, puts his coals 


DO 


and brands on the hearth, and piles the wood 
above; he then goes to work with the Bel- 


lows ; he blows till the room is full of ſmoke, 
and makes a blaze; he ſtops, and the blaze 
iubſides ; he then plies the Bellows, till he is 
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the man who lays it is not the wiſer for expe- 


rience, nor has he improved by facts within 


hi s daily obſervation. 
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quite vexed; the fire will take its own time: 
Nature will not be hurried: 

Billy Trim, with the ſame advantages for 
improvement, has attended more to the prin- 
ciples of Nature. He lays a few chips near 
the log, but not quite cloſe to it ; he places 
the brands of fire and large coals on the top, 
leaving ſmall openings of half an inch, or an 
inch, and then lays wood looſely over the 
coals. 'The aſhes helow are removed ; a cur- 


rent of air aſcends ; the fire brightens, and 


ſoon kindles into a flame. Billy Trim calls 
this © Nature's Bellows ;” every perſon can 
make it; it coſts nothing; Common Senſe is 
money. 


NUMBER II. 


GREEN WOOD WILL LAST LONGER THAN DRY. 


YO will frazv for cattle laſt longer than bay. 


But the queſtion is, which will make the 


beſt fire and moſt heat. Aſk the diſtiller, the 
brick-maker, and the potter; theſe people 
will tell you that dry wood will make more 


heat, as well as give it more ſteadily than the 


green. It is a flovenly practice to burn green 
wood. You lay a pile of green wood over 
the fire; it will not burn ; you get kindlers, 
or faggots, which make a blaze; you blow 
it with the bellows; it ſmokes : after half an 


hour's work, the juices of the wood are ſo 


fag evaporated, that the wood juſt begins to 
burn. For ſome time you have a roaſting 
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fire; then the fire decays, and the room being 

well heated, you neglect the fire, till a few 

coals only remain; then you pile on another 

ſupply of green wood, which requires another 
half hour' 8 labour, while you are freezing 

with cold. 

The Prompter ſays, Burn dry wood, except 
for logs; put on but a ſtick or two at once; 
this will make a fire immediately, without 
| bellows and without trouble. As ſoon as the 
fire ſubſides, feed it again with a fingle ſtick, 
thus keeping the air of your room of uniform 
temperature. This will heat your room better 
and with leſs wood. 

Cut your wood in January and February, 
when it has the leaſt ſap; cut it up, or ſaw it, 
and lay it in your wood houſe. Then you 
will not be vexed for wood in ſummer, nor 
with ſmoking away the ſap, of green wood 
in bellows blowing, | 

« But (ſay you) I have no wood houſe.” — 

en you want a very neceſſary building. If 
you cannot cover your wood, be content to 
pile it, in the open air, ſix months before 
burning. 


NUMBER 111. 
THE FIDGETS. 


HEN a man or a woman is very reſt- 

leſs, and has many oddities, he or ſhe 

is ſaid to fidget. A man, who would not mar- 
ry for fear "of the expence of a family, but 

will keep twenty ducks to feed, and a dozen 
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cats and dogs to play with, gets the name of 
an old bachelor. In truth, he has the gets. 
The lonely maiden of fifty, whote compa- 
nions are a pair of monkies, half a dozen 
puppies or ſquirrels, and perhaps, for a pretty 
litte pet, a huge bear or a maſtiff, is ſaid to 
Fidget. A man who is fairly hipped, and an 
hyttericy woman are remarkable for fdgets. 
They are much laughed at for their oddities. 
But thoſe, who think theſe are the only people 
Who have the fdgets, think wide of the truth. 
Theſe have only domeſtic fidgets ; but the 
FJdgets is a diſorder as various in its operations 
and appearances as a fever. Simple fdgets, in 
the firſt ſtage, is like a flow fever; it is not 
violent, but ſticks faſt to the patient. When 
the ditorder riſes to what is vulgarly called 
the tantrums, it then reſembles the fever and 
ague. But, in the laſt ſtages, when it ariſes 
to what is called the blue devils, it is like an 
inflammatory or malignant fever. When the 
violence of the diſorder abates, it often be- 
comes of the putrid kind, and the patient is 


intolerable. 


How little do men obſerve the moſt obvious 
things. I know fifty men who are in the laſt 
ſtages of the Zdgets, and the by-ſtanders have 
not found out their diſeaſe. The moſt dan- 
gerous kind of fdgets is the political fidgets. It 
begins with univerſal itching, and the patient 
is often ſeen ſcratching his head and back as 
he walks along the ſtreets. Now the itch is 
ſaid to be occaſioned by little animalcule in 
the tkin ; ſo the gets, I apprehend, with de- 
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ference to the Faculty, may be occaſioned by 
a vermicular animal in the brain. Why not? 
The madneſs of dogs is ſaid to ariſe from a 
little worm under the tongue, and the politi- 
cal fidgets, in the Jaſt ſtages, reſemble the hy- 


drophobia to a tittle. The patient begins with 


ſimple ſcratching, and ſoon ſnarls and bites ; 


he then becomes incoherent ; and, in his laſt 
ravings, nothing can be heard but Govern- 
ment, —treaſon, — election, — ſix dollars a day 
All the world cries out the man is mad! No 
ſuch thing ;—he is only de. 

But of all the fdgets which have fallen un- 
der my obſervation, the moſt laughable is the 
purſe fdgets. This thews itſelf in a variety of 
ways, in different profeſſions. The lawyer, 
when he has this diſorder, .cries, “ Adjourn- 
ment, —next term, —falſe verdi&t,—my client 


is wronged, I'll have a new trial.” The Phy- 


fician exclaims, © oh! talk of incurables 
the belly-ach ; the conſumption ; cancers | 
Why do you not come to me in ſeaſon ?” 
The pious parſon has the offer of a pariſh with 
a ſalary of 1091. a year; he doubts whether 


he has a call from heaven; he heſitates; he 


has another offer of 1301. his doubts are re- 


moved; he ſees clearly he has a call!“ Now 


what is all this but the purſe fdgets ? 
But look ye to the merchant for the purſe 


fidgets. Here it ſhews itſelf at firſt by the 


patient's whiſpering about cheap / cheap ! then 
the patient enters the church or the lodge, to 


ſecure the cuſtom of the brethren ; then he 
becomes a fanatic in religion; talks with the 
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miniſter and the deacon ; goes to the night 
meetings; finally, the patient begins to rave: 
« Here we go! We give the lead in cheap- 
nefs ! penny on the ſhilling ! come and lee ! 
goods muſt be fold ! cheap as dirt!” What 
is this but purſe Fdgets * When a man bellows 
and bluſters, let us be ont of harm's way. 


A beggar wraps his handkerchief about his 
leg; be limps woefully while in fight ; he 


gets his penny ; but out of ſight, he walks as 
ſtraight as an arrow. When my. family go 
to town a ſhopping, I tell them to ſhun cheap 
Shops, for the owners have the purſe fdgets 
the worſt kind of fidgets. Reputation is dear 
to us; no man makes himſelf a fool for 
nothing; he has his views; if he ſells one or 
two articles very cbeap, it is ten to one but he 
will cheat us in every thing elſe. 


NUMBER Iv. 
| A NOSE. 
HAT of a Noſe ? Triſtram Shandy 


has ſaid much of Noſes, which I ſhall 


not repeat. I was in company the other day, 
with a friend of mine who had been reading 
Lavater on Phyſiognomy. He was ſtruck, it 
ſeems, with Lavater's remark, that the Noſe is 
the index of a man's abilities. If the Noſe 
grows from end to end in a line with the fore- 
head, ſo that a line drawn from the forehead 
to the tip of the noſe will ſtrike the noſe at 


both ends, it is ſaid to be an infallible proof 
that the man who wears the Noſe has little | 
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genius. But when the Noſe peeps out of the 


head cloſe upon a line with the eyes, ſo that 
the line from the forehead to the tip of the 
Noſe leaves a deep hollow in the Noſe be- 
tween the eyes, there ſays Lavater 1s the index 
of genius. What of all this? Nothing, in- 
deed ; but I am determined. to examine the- 
Noſes of our Great Men. For logic ſays, if 
the Noſe on one man's face is an index of his 
genius; the great Noſes of the State will fur- 
niſh an index of the genius of the coe State. 

Gentle reader! It would amuſe the Prompter 


to ſee thee, after reading this, to take a peep 


at thy own Noſe. 


NUMBER V. 
THE UNDER-LIP. 


OST people think the lips are made 
merely to cover the teeth, and to Kits 
and be kiſſed. This is not true, for they do 
not always cover the teeth ; in ſome faces, a 
projecting tooth is the firſt thing that pre- 


ſents itſelf to our view, nor are lips always 


uſed for kiſſing, for ſome nations kiſs the 
cheek, the hand, or the ear. But to my pur- 
pole : a lip, like Lavater's Noſe, may be an 
index of the mind. I paſs over all kinds of 


lips, but the large, hanging, drivelmg, Under- 


Lip. This ſort of lip favours of the drone. 
It is the enemy of all order, neatneſs, and 
induſtry. I had rather have Mary Magdalen's 
ſeven devils in the family, than one buge 


Es. Under-Lip. Nay, I would as ſoan 
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employ a man, with Lavater's ſtrait Noſe, te 
make laws for the ſtate, as a man or woman, 
with a monſtrous Under-Lip, to labour for 
me. Nature has been kind enough to hang 
out, upon every man's face, the fign of the 
commodities for market within. Then look 
at the ſign before you make a bargain. 

Yet in avoiding the Lip of dulneſs, do not 
run againſt edge- tools. A thin pair of Lips, 
that makes good Joints, are uſually wrought of 
good ſtuff, well tempered by nature, and honed 
to a razor's edge. Touch them, and they 
cut. Look to that, gentle reader. 


5 


NUMBER VI. 
THE GRACE OF GOD IN DOLLARS, 


Luer a plump- faced Speculator, the other 
day, ſtaggering under a heavy canvas bag. 
With true Yankee freedom I aſked him what 
he had in his bag? «© The Grace of God,” 
replied the wag. Ah! ſaid I, I have often 
heard of that article, but never ſaw it in a 
bag. By this time, he had ſlipped his hand 
into the bag, and taking out a dollar, © there,” 


faid he, © De: gratia, Carolus III. is ſtamped 


upon the face of every dollar in the bag.” 

I was ſurpriſed to hear a Speculator ſay, he had 
the Grace of God, eſpecially ſuch a load as to 
ſtagger under it; but upon explaining him- 
ſelf, my ſurpriſe ceaſed, and I ſmiled. He 
had cleared three hundred dollars that morn- 
ing, by the ſale of a public paper: He was 
too much pleaſed with the abundance of his 
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grace to ſtand diſcuſling nice points, and we 
parted, 


NUMBER VII. 
EVERY ONE TO HIS NOTION. 


OST certainly ; and the Prompter to 

his notion, of courſe. If a man is a 

little odd in his way, as we vulgarly phraſe it, 
or what the French call ozzre, his friends ſay 
he is a notzonal creature, or full of notions. And 
where is the man or woman living, that is 
not. full of notions * Even Congreſs have their 
notions. One of the moſt diſtinguiſhed /pout- 
ers in that honourable body will inſiſt upon it 


that the Speaker of the houſe of Repreſenta- 


tives is next in rank to the PREsIDENT. This 
man is certainly a notzonal creature; but cvery 
one to his notion. Others have contended 
warmly that their reſidence ought to be fixed 
in the woods about Conegocheague ; z - but it 
is beſt to remove thither, by litile and * 
Is not this a zotion? 

The legiſlature of Maſſachuſets, ſome years 
ago, took it into their heads to kill the pro- 


fellion of Law by a queer act; but the at- 


tempt failed. People would all go to law- 
yers, and lawyers would live, while people 
would employ them, But the General Court 
was full of notions. Let lawyers multiply till 
a famine of buſineſs comes upon them, and 


then they will die like Egy ptian frogs. : 
A neighbour of mine, who is a full-grown 
man, aflerts, that the ſurface of the ocean is 
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higher than the land, and that by a conſtant 
miraculous reſtraint of the Almighty, the 
water is kept from overflowing the earth. 
His opinion is, founded on thoſe words of 


ſcripture, be bounds are ſet. This man 1s Full 
.of notions, Do not laugh at my neighbour, 
gentle reader, for I will bet ten to one, that 


in ſome other particular, thou art juſt as ab- 


tional thyſelf. 


Love is the moſt notional paſſion; not ex- 
cepting ambition and ſuperſtition. I once 
knew ' a woman, who had a very amiable 
daughter, declare it was monfirous indelicate 


for a young lady to love a man. She might 


love an elegant houſe, a carriage, and even 
money: but to love a mans perſon was ſhock- 
ing. But every one to ber notion. 

When I was a young man, I knew an 


Attorney who was attached to what is called 
Family ; that is, whoſe family by good luck 


had ftripped off their woollen ſhirts and 
checked aprons juſt one generation before, 
and kept them off, till their companions who 
had affociated with them in their woollen 
dreis, were moſtly dead. The Attorney had 
not wore linen ſhirts ſo long by ten years as 
this family; and yet had the aſſurance to fall 


in love with one of the daughters. The 
man however did not meet with cold looks 


from the daughter: but the parents walked 
a tip toe at the affront offered their female fa- 
mily, The daughter was notional as well as 
the parents: they intended to have heir no- 
tien, but he * bers: and a very good notion 
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it was, for a more happy comple does not 
exiſt, (' 

But the ſtrangeſt of all notions is, that pa. 
rents will not permit their daughters or ſons 
to love for themſelves. © I know ea widow 


upon it that her daughters do not know how 
to love for themſelves: ſhe therefore means 
to love for them. She is an odd woman, and 
a notional creature: but #very one to bis notion. 


NUMBER VIII. 


HE DOES NOT WORK IT RIGUT. 


HAT a vulgar ſaying ' the Prompter 
has ſelected for his text in this num- 
ber! vet theſe vulgar ſayings are often full 
of good ſenſe. 
I knew a young man who left the army 
with an invincible attachment to gambling. 


He followed it cloſely till he had loſt moſt of 


his wages; he then purchaſed a ſhop of 


goods, moſtly on credit ; he had his nightly 


frolicks ; be kept it up ; he was a blood of the 
firſt rate; his goods were ſoon gone, and not 
paid for; his creditors called, and he began 


to cry peccavi; in fact be did not work it 


right, But his friends helped him out of ſix 
ſorapes, yea out of ſeven. At length neceſ- 


ſity broke his ſpirit; it tamed him; he mar- 
ried; became a man of buſineſs; reeovered 
his loſt credit; ; and now be works it right. 

T often ſay to myſelf, as I ride about the 
country, what a pity it is our farmers or 


with a family of likely daughters, who infiſts 
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Farmers do not work it right, When I ſee a 


man turn his cattle into the ſtreet to run at 
large, and waſte their dung, during a winter's 
day, I ſay this man does not quork it right. 
Ten loads of good manure, at leaſt, are Joſt 
in a ſeaſon by this ſlovenly practice; and all 
for what? For nothing indeed, but to ruin 
a farm. 

So when 1 ſee cattle, late in the fall, or 
early i in the ſpring, rambling in a meadow or 
mowing field, poaching the ſoil, and breaking 
the graſs roots, I ſay to myſelf, this man does 
not work it right. 

So when I ſee a barn-yard with a P to 
it, I ſay the owner does not work it right ; for 
bow eaſy is it to make a yard hollow, or 
loweſt in the middle, to receive all the waſh 


of the ſides, which will be thus kept dry for 


the cattle. The waſh of the yard, mixed 


with any kind of earth, or putrid ſtraw, is 


the beſt manure in the world; yet how much 
do our farmers loſe | In fact they do not work 
it right. 

When I paſs along the road, and ſee a houſe 


with the clap-boards hanging an end by one 
nail, and old hats and cloths ſtuffed into the 


broken windows, and the fences tumbling 
down or deſtroyed, I conclude the owner 
loves rum; in truth, he does not work it 


When I ſee a man frequently attending 
courts, I ſuſpe& he does not work it right. 
When 1 ſee a countryman often go to the 


retailers with a ae or the labouring man 
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carrying home a bottle of rum aſter his work 
is done on Saturday-night, I am certain the 
man does not work it rigbt. 

When a farmer divides a farm of 100 o neted 
of land among five or fix ſons, and builds a 
ſmall houſe for each, and ſets them to work 
for a living on a little patch of land, I queſ- 
tion whether be works it right. And when 
theſe ſons are afterwards unable to live on 
theſe mutilated farms, and are compelled by 
a hoſt of children to go to work by the day 
to get bread, I believe they are all convinced 
that they have not worked it right. 

When a man tells me his wife will not con- 
ſent to go from home into new ſettlements, 
where he may have land enough, and live 
like a Nabob, and therefore he is obliged to 
fit down on a corner of his father's farm, I 
laugh at him, and ſome time or other he will 
own, be bas not worked it Tight. | 

A Man in trade, who is not punct ual in 
his payments, certainly does not work it right, 
nor does the man who truſts his goods to any 
bog and every body. 

hether in wt e or a kitchen, the 
perſon who talks much is little regarded. Some 
members of Congreſs then certainly do not 
work it right, A hint to the wwi/eis ſufficient; 
but twenty hints have not been ſufficient to 
filence the clamourous tongues of ſome con- 
greſſional ſpouters. | 

Family government gives complexion to is 
manners of a town; but when we ſee, every 
where, children profane, indelicate, rade, 
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ſaucy, we: may depend on it their Parents do 
not work it right, | 

I once knew a young man of excellent 
hopes, Who was deeply in love with a lady; 
The firſt time he had an opportunity to whiſper 
in her ear, and before he had made any im- 
preſſion on her heart in his favour, he ſighed 
out his ſorrowful tale to her, in full expla- 
nation: The lady was frightened ; ſhe ſoon 
rid herſelf of the diſtreſſed lover; ; the _ 
ba aid 201 work it right. x 


: NUMBER IX, | 
"IT WILL DO FOR THE PRESENT. 


T common ſaying does as much milf. 
chief in ſociety as rum or a peſitlence. 
If I hear a man, whether a farmer, or a me- 
chanic, or any other perſon, often repeat that 
ſaying, and appear to act from the opinion, 
that it <vill do for the preſent, I rely on it he is a 
ſloven, a drone, or ſomething worſe, 1 never 
knew ſuch a man thrive, 

A young man, ſetting. out in life, is in 
haſte. to be married. He wants a houſe to 
hve in, but is not fully able to build one; 
yet perhaps his pride requires a large ſhowy 
houſe. At laft, between poverty and pride, 
he determines to build a large houſe, but not 
till he is more able. He ſets up a large two- 
ſtory houſe, with four rooms in a ſtory ; he 
covers it, and paints it. This is a ſhowy 
houſe; his pride exults to ſee paſſengers ſtare 
at his elegant houſe. But though pride go- 
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verns the outſide, poverty reigns within 5 he 
can finiſh but two rooms, half finiſh one or 
two more, and lay a looſe floor above, to 
ſpread his corn upon. This elegant manſion- 
houſe then is a granary, a corn-houſe. 'The 
man and a litter of children below, and rats 
and mice above. But the man has but 20: 
or 30 acres of land, or an indifferent trade; 
his family grows faſter than his income; > he 
is not able to finiſh his houſe : The covering. 
ſoon. decays, and. admits water; the houſe 
falls to pieces; the man is forced poor into 
the wilderneſs, or he and his children totter 
about, dependent on their neighbours for ſub- 
fitence by day-labour. 

I know one of theſe do-for-the-pr nt farmers, 
who never effectually repairs his tences ; but 
when a breach is made, he fills it with .a 
buſh, which a theep may remove; if a rail 
is dende and another is not at hand, he takes 
the next billet of wood, inſerts one end in 
the poſt, and ties up the other with elm or 
hickory bark; he ſays, this will do for the. 
preſent. His cattle learn to be unruly; to re- 
medy the evil, fetters, ſhackles, clogs, yokes, 


and what he calls pokes, are invented ; and 


his .cattle and horſes are doomed to. hobble 
about their paſture, with a hundred weight of 
wood or iron machines upon their feet and 


necks. The man himſelf in two years ſpends 


time enough, in patching up his fences and 
making fetters, to make a good effectual 
tence round. his whole farm, which would 
want very little repairing in twenty years. 
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In family affairs, theſe do-for-tbe-preſent- 
Folks double their neceſſary labour. They 


labour hard to put things out of order, and then 


it requires nearly the ſame work to put them 
into order again. A man uſes an axe, a hoe, 
a ſpade, and throws it down where he uſes it, 
inſtead of putting it in its proper place under 
cover. Expoſed to the weather, tools do not 
laſt more than half ſo long, as when kept 
houſed ; but this is not all: — a ſloven leaves 
the tool where he laſt uſed it; or throws it 
down any where at random; in a few days 
he wants it again; he has forgot where he 
left it ; he goes to look for it; he ſpends 
perhaps half an hour in the ſearch of it; or 
walks a diſtance to get it: this time is loft, 
for it breaks in upon ſome other buſineſs, 
The loſs of this ſmall portion of time appears 
trifling ; but ſlovens and ſluts incur ſuch loſſes 
every day ; and the Joſs of theſe little ſcraps 
of time determines a man's fortune. Let the 
Prompter make a little calculation. A farmer 
whoſe family expends 100l. a year, if he can 
clear ten pounds a year, is a thriving man. 
In order to get his 1101. ſuppoſe he labours 


ten hours in a day: in this caſe, if he loſes an 


tour every day, in repairing the careleſsneſs 
of the day before, (and every ſloven and every 
ſlut loſes more time than this every day, for 
want of care and order,) he loſes a tenth part 
of his time; a #enih part of his income; this 


is eleven pounds. Such a man cannot thrive; 


he muſt grow poorer, from want of care, of 
order, and of method. PD 
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So it is with a woman. A neat woman, 
who does buſineſs quick and thoroughly, keeps 
things in order with about haf the: labour that 
a flut employs who keeps things for ever out 
of order, If a pail or a kettle is uſed, it is 


directly made clean, fit for other uſes, and 


put in its place. When it is wanted, it is 


ready. But a ſlut uſes an article, and leaves 


it any cubere, dirty, and unfit for uſe another 
time: By and by it is wanted, and cannot be 
found. Mary, where did you leave the 
kettle N. I ͤban't had the kettle; Nan 


had it laſt. « Did you have the kettle?“ 


Ves, but it is dirty.“ 80 the kettle is 
found, but it is half an hour Work to fit it 
for the purpoſe required; in the mean time, 
the neceſſary buſineſs muſt lie by. Yet this 


woman ſays, when ſhe does any thing, it Will 


do or the preſent. 

I I have only to add, that L went a church 
on a late cold Sunday, when a neighbouring 
clergyman officiated. He had ſpoken to the 


Ffteentb diviſion of his ſermon, when the clock 


ſtruck one. Every man was ſhivering with 
cold, and ſhuffling his feet: the parſon took 
the hint, and broke off with, “ tit will de 


Jer the ern 1 


| NUMBER 8 
IT WILL DO FOR TUE PRESENT. 3 


USTOM, with an iron rod, rules four- 

fifths of mankind. My father planted 

corn in a certain piece of land ; it anſwered 
B 4 
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well; 1 do the ſame, though it does no: 
anſwer well. My neighbour ſuch-a-one tells 


me that I had better try a change of crops, 


deep plowing or ſowing turnips or clover ; 
it may be the land will recruit. But my 
neighbour is notional, and fond of new things ; 
I do not like projects. My father did ſo before 
me, and it does for the preſent. 

So ſays the Virgiman Planter ; he hes raiſed 
tobacco on a field, until the ſoil is exhauſted ; 
he knows not how to fertilize the land again ; 
his only | reſource is to clear a new ſp pot, and 
take the benefit of nature's manure. -- This 
does for the ' preſent. But when his land i is all 
impoveriſhed, what will he do? Go to Ken- 
tucky, as the New-England-men 20 to Geneſee. 
But when the weſtern world is all peopled, 
what will our do-for-the-preſent-folks do for 
good land, The anſwer is. eaſy; neceſſity 
will compel them to uſe common ſenſe ; and 
common ſenſe will ſoon make old poor land 
rich again. When farmers learn 20 work it 
right, they will keep it good. How does. 
nature work 11 Why, nature covers land 
with herbage; that herbage withers, and 
rots upon the land; and gradually forms a 
rich black mould. But farmers when they 
have uſed land till it bears no crops, let it lie 
without feeding it. No herbage grows on 
the land, till weeds and a little graſs creep in 
by chance; ; after three or four years, the 
farmer plows it for a crop, and has a job at 
killing Werds. Surely the man does not work | 
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it right; but he ſays, this will do For tbe 
preſent. , 

But no body is ſo apt to put off things with 
2t will do for the preſent, as corporate bodies, If 
the navigation of a river wants improvement, 
the public body, that is, any body, every body, and 
nobody immediately exclaim, how did our 
Fathers get along? the river did well enough 
for them, it muſt do for the preſent.” If a bad 
law exiſts, by which the public money is to be 
collected in the wort manner that can be 
1nagined : or if a conſtitution is defective, 
in permitting the ſame men to be makers and 


_ gudges of a law; or the ſame men to rejudge 


a cauſe in a bigher court, which they before 


_ judged in a lower court: or which makes a 


legitlature of 200 men a Supreme Court, to 
review the deciſions of all inferior courts, and 
reverſe their judgment; or if a conſtitution 
has 720 executive at all, and a Judiciary power 
dependent on the annual votes of 200 men, 
which is little better than none; J ſay, if a 
man propoſes any reformation in theſe par- 
ticulars, the public body ſays, Away with your | 
prejeets, let us go on in the good old way ; it 
will do for the preſent.” 

So in little publie bodies, a town, or city, 
the poor muſt be provided for; bridges muit 
be built ? roads muſt be repaired. How ? 
By a tax or by labour? Is it beſt to raiſe 
money enough this year to pay the town 
debt? No, ſays the town; We will raiſe 
almeſt enough; this ewvill do for the preſent. 
Let a little debt accrue every year, till che 
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whole will make a billing tax; and pay the 
whole at once,—Pat off, put off, en the 
Town; and ſo ſays the ſinner. 

A Bridge muſt be built. Is it beſt to build 
a good one, of ftone, or ſome materials that 
will laſt? No, it will coſt more, ſays the 
town; a wooden bridge <vill do for the preſent. 
The water may carry it away; it will 


4 decay, and ſomebody may break his neck by 
1 its fall; but no matter; 18 muſt do for the 
1 preſent. 


1 will cloſe with the following ſhort but 
pertinent letter, which J have lately received 


1K} from an unknown hand. 

1 JIꝓ0 the PROM TER. i 

1 Brn, 

1 N your laſt number, do you mean me? 

1 Sin, 

1 11 do, and all that are like you between 4 

1 m4 Z, and you have not on earth a better 

W | friend than the PROMPTER. 

1 | NUMBER XI. 

bil { | Jo the PRoMPTER. 

1 Sin 

Wh! HOW SHOULD I WORK. 1.2 

11 5 
Th - CCORDING to what there is to be done. 
Wa! If you would do a great deal and do it 
1 well, write in large letters, and paſte up over 
1 the fire- place of your keeping room, the fol- 
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lowing maxim of the great De Vit, Penſionary 
of Holland, po onLy ONE THING AT 'A 
TIME. 

Are you a farmer? keep each kind of 
work; as much as poſſible, by itſelf. Do not 
run to half a dozen fields in a day, and work 
a little in each, unleſs neceſſity obliges you to 
do it, That work, which may be done at 
any time, ſhould: be done in winter, or when 
you have leiſure, Get wood in winter, and 
cover it; if I ſee a man, in midſt of harveſt, 
forced to go after a load of wood, I am ſure 
he bar not worked it right, Keep a complete 
ſet of inſtraments, or tools. When I fee a 
man running to one neighbour after a fan, 
and to another after a ſhove], I ſet him down, 
not only as poor, but as doomed to be poor. 
His neighbour's fan or his ſhovel cu] do for the 
preſent, but the occaſions for them occur often - 
and how much time and labour are loſt in 
going after them! If you would work to ad- 
vantage, keep a complete ſet of utenſils for 
your buſineſs ; keep them bouſed, that they 
may laſt long; and in their Pract, that you 
may eafily find them. ; 

Do not run in debt to buy land. Land 
will not generally ſupport a family, and pay 
taxes and zntereff on its value. If you have 
but a ſmall piece of land, cultivate it well, 
make it produce as much as poſſible, and if 
you can get more than will maintain yon 
from this little farm, lay out the ſurplus in 
buying more. If you cannot get more thau 
2 unn it is time to leſſen expences, or 
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ſell out, and buy in new land. Depend on 
it, farmers, who pay intereſt do not work it 
right. 

Never do work by halves. If you build 
a houſe or a barn, jay a plan chat is within 
your power, and then Aniſb what you begin. 
For want of the 2 balf, the i is. often 
totally loſt. 


Never buy rum on credit, nor until, you | 


have laid up money enough to pay your 
year's taxes. Then a little rum will taſte 
good. The man who drinks rum before it 
is paid for does not work it rigbi. His appe- 
tite runs away with Bis r a1 his FP 


; ment 9. 


| To the PaGMPrER, 

$18, 5 
HOW SHOULD 1 WORK. IT; oF n 
4 


APE you a en Then you have a 


hard taſk. to be both the Friend and the 


maſtcr of your children; and if you are not 
both, you do not work right. Sometimes you 


are che fond indulgent parent; nothing is 
too good for the darling; he may pout and 
ſtrike, or kick over the tea-kettle, cups, and 
glaſſes; and you would moderately ſay; Why 


Billy, how. you behave; that is not pretty; 
L ſhall not love you for that.“ At other 


times you are in a pet, and the child by ac 


cident in mere play, or in attempting to. 
drink, lets fall a tumbler, or a tea cup; you 


4. 
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fly at him, and fall on him like a maſtiff, and 
cuff his ears, and ſhake him to a jelly. In 
the firſt caſe, you are the weak filly dupe of 
your child, in the laſt, you are the )- 
rant, the madman; thus you do not work it 
right, Hear what the Prompter ſays; Never 
ſtrike your child in a paſſion; never punith 
him for accidental miſchief ; never fail to pu- 
mh for ob/tinate diſobedience ; or wilful miſchief ; 
and, a word to you in particular, when you 
have real cauſe to correct him, never ceaſe 
till his temper gives way, and he becomes 
really ſubmiſiive. A blow or two only raiſes 
his anger, and encreaſes wilful obſtinacy ; if 
you quit him then, you do hurt rather than 
good; you make your child worſe. But if 
vou continue to apply the rod, till his mind 
bends, and ſoftens down into humble ſupplica- 
tion, believe me, that child will rarely or 
never want a ſecond correction ; the Prompter 
has tried it in repeated inſtances. 5 
But, ſay ſome folks, the rod ſhould be 
ſparingly uſed. True; but as moſt people 
ule it, one correction only makes way for 
another, and frequent whippings harden the 
child, till they have no effect. Now mind. 
the Prompter ; two ſimple rules, if obſerved, 
will prevent this; 1ſt. Never puniſb a child 
æo hen be does not deſerve it; 2d. When be does 
aeferve it, make the firſt puniſhment EFFECTUAL.. 
It you ſtrike a child for accidental miſchief, 
or tor what he does zgnorantly or in good bu- 
mour, the child is not conſcious he has done 
wrong; he is grieved at firſt ; if ſuch puniſh- 
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ſell ont, and buy in new land. Depend on 
it, farmers, who pay intereſt do not awork it 
right 

. do work by halves. If you build 
a houſe or a barn, lay; a plan that is within 
your power, and then ;n;/b what you begin. 
For want of the of balf, abe Act is den 
totally loſt. 

Never buy rum on credit, nor vanlh, you 


have laid up money, enough to pay your 


year's taxes. Then a little rum will taſte 
good. The man who drinks rum before it 
is paid for does not work it rigbi. His appe- 
tite runs away with his 6, Prat, and bis BP 
ment too. 

| To the PROMT ER. | 
Sun, | 
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AE you a n Then you have a 
hard taſk to be both the friend and the 


maſter of your children; and if you are not 


both, you do not work right. Sometimes you 
are the fond indulgent parent; nothing is 
too good for the darling; he may pout and 
ſtrike, or kick over the tea-kettle, cups, and 
glaſſes; and you would moderately ſay; Why 
Billy, how! you behave; that is not pretty; 


I ſhall not love you for that.“ At other 


times you are in a pet, and the child by ar- 
cident in mere play, or in attempting tao. 
drink, lets fall a tumbler, or a tea cup; you 
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fly at him, and fall on him like a maſtiff, and 
cuff his ears, and ſhake him to a Jelly. In 
the fr/# caſe, you are the weak filly dupe of 
your child, in the Jaft, you are the - 
rant, the madman; thus you do not work it 
rigbt. Hear what the Prompter ſays; Never 
ſtrike your child in @ paſſion; never punith 
him for accidental miſchief ; never fail to pu- 
miſn for ob/tinate diſobedience ; or wilful miſchief ; 
and, a word to you in particular, when you 
have real cauſe to correct him, never ceaſe 
till his temper gives way, and he becomes 
really ſubmiſſive. A blow or two only raiſes 
his anger, and encreaſes wilful obſtinacy ; if 
you quit him then, you do hurt rather than 
good; you make your child worſe. But if 
you continue to .apply the rod, till his mind 
bends, and ſoftens down into humble ſupplica- 
tion, believe me, that child will rarely or 
never want a ſecond correction ; the Prompter 
has tried it in repeated inſtances. | 
But, ſay ſome folks, the rod ſhould be 
ſparingly uſed. True; but as moſt people 
ule it, one correction only makes way for 
another, and frequent whippings harden the 
child, till they have no effect. Now mind. 
the Prompter ; #wo ſimple rules, if obſerved, 
will prevent this; 1ſt. Never puniſh a child 
toben be does not deſerve it; 2d. When be does 
aeferve it, make the firſt puniſhment EFFECTUAL. 
It you firike a child for accidental miſchief, 
or tor what he does ignorantiy or in good bu- 
mour, the child is not conſcious he has done 
wrong; he is grieved at firſt ; if ſuch puniſh- 
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ment is frequent, it excites indignation ; he 
is angry with his parent, and thinks him 
_ernel ; then correction does more hurt than 
good. 

I fincerely believe that nine times out of 
ten, the bad conduct of children is owing to 
parents, who father moſt of it upon Adam "and 
the Devil. 

Parents tben do not work it rigbt; They 
work it thus; a child wants an apple; and 
a child is governed by appetite, not by reaſon; | 
the parent ſays be muſt not have it; but he ſays 
it with a fimple unmeaning 8 of voice, 
that makes no impreſſion on the child. The 
child cries for the apple; the parent is 
angry, and tells him he ſhall not have the 
apple; the child bawls, and perhaps ſtrikes 
his little brother, or throws down a glaſs in 
anger; at laſt the parent is tired w ich the 
noiſe, and, to appeaſe the child, gives him 
the apple. Does this parent work it right. 80 
far from it, that he loſes the little authority 
he had over the child; the order of things 
is changed; the child is, the maſter ; and 
when the hid has been maſter a few months, 
you may as well break his neck as his wwz/l, 
A thouſand laſhes on a young maſter's m 
will not do ſo much as one deciſive comma 
before he becomes mafter of his parents. 

Now liſten to my advice; the idea is new, 
A child does not regard ſo. much what. a 
parent ſays, as Boo he ſays it. A child looks 
at his parent's eye, when he ſpeaks ; and 
there he reads intuitively <vhat his parent 
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means, and how much he means. If a parent 
tpeaks with an air of mdifference, without em- 
pbaſis, or looks another way when he ſpeaks, 
the child pays little or no regard to what he 
ſays. (I ſpeak. of a young child over whom 
a parent has not yet eſtabliſhed an authority.) 
But if a parent, when he commands a child to 
do or not to do, looks at him with the eye of 
command, and ſpeaks with a tone and air of 
authority, the, child is impreſſed with this 
manner of commanding, and will ſeldom ven- 
ture to diſobey.. A fteady uniform authority 
of this kind, which never varies from its pur- 


poſe, which never gives way to the caprices 


or appetites of children, which carries every 
command into effect, will prevent the neceſſity 
of a rod. I am bold to ſay that a parent who 
has this ſteady authority will never have occa- 
ſion to correct a child of common ſenſibility; and 
never but once a child of uncommon obſtinacy. 
This is the Way every parent and maſter ſhould 
Work it. 

But the common practice is, for a parent to 
throw away his own authority, and become the 
flave of his children; and when the young 
maſters grow headſtrong and commit all man- 
ner of miſchief, then the parent complains of 
old Adam, original fin, and the Devil ; and 
{wears he'll drive the devil out, or he'll know 
the reaſon why. Then for the i and the rad. 
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NUMBER XIII. 


IT is BETTER TO BORROW THAN TO BUY, 


80 ſays my correſpondent, but he thinks as 
I do. Yes, if you want a thing but once 
m your life, it is better to borrow than to buy. 
But to think of borrowing the inſtruments of 
every day, or of a profeſſional buſineſs ! Yes, 
it is cheaper to borrow a thouſand dollars than 
to earn it; but, look ye, when a man has bor- 
| rowed the money, how much richer is he for 
it? It is eaſier to go once to a neighbour's for 
| a ſhove] than to work two days to buy it ; but 
alack, a farmer wants a ſhovel a great many 
| times in the year, and the trouble of going af- 
ter and returning it is intereſt on the worth of 
it; yes, double intereſt, Now look ye to this, 
my friend; if a man work two days for a . 
ſhovel, he earns it, and he has a ſhove} of 
his own ; he is richer by the whole value of a 
| ſhovel. But, when he goes to borrow it, he la- 
| bours, and gets nothing; he may ſpend a week's 
| time in borrowing, but where is his ſhovel 
: when he has done? Does he work it right 2 


TO THE PROMPTER, 
1 Six, SE | 

| SUPPOSE public officers to be unfaithful, 
and ſome .thouſands of pounds in arrear ; or, 
ſuppoſe men, in the firſt offices of government, 
act like mere old women; do they work it r:ght? 

| Tom QuerisrT. 
| The Prompter thinks they do not ; but they 


* do not work it half ſo qwrong as thoſe who fill 
| offices with /uch men. 
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NUMBER XIV. 


COME, WE'LL TAKE T'or HER 91P, 


HE grog-drinker is not the only man 


who takes the f other p. The drone, 
the ſluggard, opens his eyes upon the morning 
dawn: he ſtretches; rolls over; gapes; ſeels 
drowſy ; ſays it is time enough yet; hugs the 
pillow, and takes the : "other þ ſip. He naps 
away a precious hour or two, when he might 
have earned his breakfaſt. 


The gameſter takes a hand at whiſt in the 


evening; a hand or two can do no harm; it is 
an amuſement ; a quarter of a dollar a corner 
is a trifle ; his mind is engaged; if he has 10% 
a game, he muſt play another to win; if he 
has won, he hopes to win again; he muſt 


take the Fot her fp, and the fotber, and the 


7'other ; the bell rings nine o'clock ; but one 


more hand can do no harm ; who would go to 


bed with the chickens? The clock ſtrikes 
twelve ; but one more hand, and ] poſitively 
go; the clock ſtrikes one; he ftarts : damns 


his luck; but the next evening he will take 


another ſip: he ſwears he will recover what 
he has loſt; he marches home, when not an 
animal ſhould be awake, but owls , and rats, 
and thieves. 

The poor man, with a ſcore of bare-footed 
children, breadleſs and naked, works hard for 
a little meat to filence the demands of hunger, 
and a little wood to warm their naked limbs. 
But there is a lottery ;—a prize of a * 


dollars ! and not two blanks to a prize! Yes, . 
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one prize that is worth having, among ine 
thouſand tickets! Glorious chance! nine thor- 


ſand to one againſt him! But a ticket he 


muſt have. Four or five days labour, the ſub- 
ſiſtence of ſeveral days muſt be bartered for a 
ticket !' Mine thouſand to one againſt him! Ts 
this all? No, no. He is anxious for good 


fortune; he muſt ſtand by, and ſee the draw- 


ing ;—a week more loſt: time is money; 
the price of the ticket is vo dollars, and it 
coſts him four. The wheel of fortune rolls, 
and rolls, and rolls him up a blank—a blant ! 
But like the grog-drinker, who takes the other 
ſip, he muſt try his lack again. Luckleſs 
man! nine thouſand to one are odds againſt him. 
One certainty is better than a #houſand Lotte- 
ries, where ſome thouſands of probabilities are 
againſt a man. | 

But muſt we diſcourage Lotteries when pub- 
lic utility is their object? "No. Pet every 
one buy tickets, who 1s able to pay a tax to 
the amount of the price. 

Suppoſe a poor man ſaves enough out of his 
uſual grog-expences to buy a ticket. This is 
very well ; but it would be better to ſave the 


money to buy bread and a pair of thoes for a 


thoeleſs boy. 


| NUMBER XV. 
ANY OTHER TIME WILL DO AS WELL. 


ES, yes; but are you ſure that any other 
time will arrive? or, if it ſhould, are 
you certain you can attend to it? If I hear 
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a man or a woman ſay frequently, any other 
time will do as well, I fet them down on my 
liſt, the one as Mack and fovenly; the other, 
a careleſs, flip-ſhod huſſy. 

Call on ſuch a man to ſettle his accounts; 
« Oh! I can't attend to it now,” ſays the 
man, it will do as well any other time. Call 
again; Oh! I am buſy; it will do as well to- 
morrow, or any other time. Call a third and 
a fourth time; but he is never ready. The 
account ſtands unſettled; it increafes from 
year to year; at length death, that ſturdy 
tyrant, trips up his heels, and lays him flat on 
his back ; his accounts unſettled, his admi- 
niſtrator has work enough upon his hands; for 


a a man, who will ſettle his accounts at any other 


time, will generally make his charges in the 
ſame way ; he does not ſet down every article 
at the time of purchaſe or ſale ; he truſts to 
memory ; he can remember the article and 
price, and charge it at any other time; he for- 
gets; makes miſtakes; his books are irregu- 


larly kept; they are diſputed; his admini- 


{trator has no proof but the books; and other 


people are alive to ſwear to their accounts, or 


produce other evidence. Then begin lawſuits ; 
and when /aw opens the door of litigation, 
poverty follows up cloſe, and enters with it. 


Juries and arbitrators decide theſe diſputes 
upon vague uncertain evidence; and ſome- 


body ſuffers the lols. So much for this any 


other time. 
But ſuppoſe a man lives long, as the worſt 
men generally live the longeſt; why he 
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plagues every one that has any dealings with 
him; yes, and is eternally haunted himſelf. 

The Prompter has heard it ſaid, that /ake 
care of the fartbings, the pounds will take care 
of themſelves. Now a word upon this, if you 
pleaſe. Take ſpecial care of little hilling ac- 
counts; they are like the old ſerpent, who de- 
ceived Eve, fly, inſinuating, tempting things. 
How much does it coſt ?” is the queſtion 
whenever an article. is to be purchaſed. A 
Shilling, is the anſwer. Oh! then get it by all 
means; a /v:illng is a trifle, It is fo, but 
_« ſands . the mountain. Look to that, I 
ſay. The whole evil is that this billing is 
a trifle; a dollar! that is zo trifle; I can't 
afford a dollar! Very well; a dollar confiſts 
only of the ſmall] number of fx ſhillings, and 
when {ix of theſe little ?rz/es, theſe Lilliputian 
ſhillings, are gone; a dollar, that gigantic 
part of a man's eſtate, is gone. But the 
Prompter, it muſt be underſtood, is not againſt 
buying twelve pennyworth of value for the 
mhilling, otherwite how will the Prompter ſell 
his little book ?—his advice is as good as 
phyſic — and much cheaper. 

Now then in order to baffle the temptation 
of ſpending ſhillings, ſettle your accounts 
often, once a year at leaſt; for otherwiſe they 
will {well into an unmanly fize. Suppoſe four 
neighbours take a news-paper in partnerſhip. 
This makes the expenſe a triſſe. Very good; 
this is laudable; it is economical, But ſup⸗ 
pole you do not pay this trifle ; How are the 
pr Gs, and poſt-riders, and papermakers, to 
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gf ? Look ye, my friends; Connecticut river 
a large river; but this river is made up of 
little ſprings, which will go through a gimblet-. 


hole. When you walk about your fields, or 


traverſe the woods, you ſtep over little brooks, 
and little gurgling rills, and never think that 
you are ſtepping over Connecticut river. But 
remember, if all theſe little rills dry up, Con- 


necticut river is gone. Juſt ſo it is with Print- 


ers, with Merchants, and with the State-/ 


Treaſury. Every ſhilling is a little rill; a 


ſmall fiream that runs into the poſt-rider's 
ocket, or the collector's purſe; a number 
of theſ e little ſtreams, thus united, make a 
large ſtream, like Farmington and Chickopee 


rivers ; theſe ſtreams empty into the printing- 
office or treaſury, where they form Connecti- 


cut river, and keep the buſineſs going on. 
Now follow nature; little rills run perpetu- 
ally. They murmur too, but they run, or the 
river dries up. 'They never "on and ſay, __ 
other time will do as 4well. 


NUMBER XVI. 


ANY OTHER TIME WILL DO, 
ATURE never ſays this. She jogs on 


without delay, and always does her work. | 


in ſeaſon. 


The Parſon puts off preparation far Sunday, 


from Monday to Tueſday, and from Tueſday 


to Wedneſday, and ſo on to Saturday. He 

can write a Sermon at any time. The firſt of 

the week Res. away in viſits; in buſineſs; 
C2 
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in amuſements ; the laſt of the week is to be 
devoted to ſtudy ; but company, a fick pa- 
riſhioner, and twenty unexpected avocations 
break in upon the reſerved part of the week; 
no preparation is made for the duties of Sun- 
day, until Saturday evening; a genius may 
yet be tolerably well prepared in a few hours ; 
but how few are the preachers of ſuch genius ! 
Yet even the dull have a reſource; an old 
ſermon with a new text is juſt as good as 
a freſh-made ſermon: True, for how few 
would know whether they had heard a ſermon 
once or a dozen times. Happy dulneſs! Like 
people, like prieſt ! 4 
The Doctor has a patient in a dangerous 
fituation ; he hurries to his relief; he makes 
no delay. But ſuppoſe his patient has a linger- 
ing diſorder ; why, ſays the doctor, I can. viſit 
him at any time. He has aſſigned an hour in- 
deed when he will ſee his patient; but ary 
other time will do as bell. The patient waits 
till the hour is paſt; then he becomes impa- 
tient; if his diforder is not violent, maſt pro- 
bably he is croſs and irritable ; he frets at the 
doctor; and ten to one the doctor loſes his 
cuſtom. Then the doctor believes with the 
Prompter, that no time will do ſo well as the 
rigbt time. COS. . | 
The Lawyer has ſeyeral cauſes in court; 
he can prepare them for trial at any lime. 
Several cauſes ſtand aſſigned for trial before 
his; he can finiſh the pleadings at any time; 
by”. ſome unforeſeen accident, buſineſs takes 
a new turn; the court urge forward to com- 


plete it; his cauſes are called, and they are 
not ready ; a nonſuit ; a delay; or ſome other 
expenſive alternative is the conſequence. 

The farmer's fence is down and his fields 
expoſed to his neighbour's cattle ; but he has 
2 little job to do firſt; he can repair his 
fences at any time; before his any time comes, 
fifty or a hundred ſheep get into his field, and 
eat, and trample down his wheat ; For want 
of an hour's work, he loſes ten fifteen, or 
twenty buſhels of wheat. His apple- trees 
want pruning ; but he muſt dreſs his flax be- 
fore he can do it; warm weather approaches; 
he will certainly prune his trees in a day or 
two; but he will finiſh a little job firſt; before 
he has done, the ſeaſon is paſt; it is too late 
to prune his trees; they muſt go another 
year; and half his Rut 7 i loft. _ 

The lounging houſe-wife riſes in the morn- 
ing in haſte ; for lazy folks are ever in a hurry, 
She mo not time to put on her cloaths pro- 
perly ; but the can do it at any time. She 
draws on her gown, but leaves it half pinned; 
her handkerchief is thrown awry acroſs her 
neck ; her ſlioes down at her heels; ſhe buſtles 
about with ber hair over her eyes; ſhe runs 
from room to room ſlip-thod, reſolved to do 
up the work and dreſs herſelf; but folks who - 
are ſlip-ſhod about the feet, are uſually flip- 
thop all over the houſe and all day; they begin 
every thing, and Aniſh nothing. In the midft 
of the poor woman's hurry, ſomebody comes 
in; ſhe is in a flutter; runs into the next room ; 
pins up her gown and handkerchief; hurries 
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back with her heels thumping the floor; „0 
dear, you have catched us all in the ſuds; I in- 
tended to have cleaned up before any body 
came in; but [ have had every thing to do 
this morning; in the mean time, ſhe catches 
hold of the broom, and begins to ſweep; the 
duſt riſes, and ſtifles every ſoul preſent. This 
is ill manners indeed to bruth the duſt into a 
neighbour's face ; but the Woman is very ſorry 
2 happens ſo. 

Many a neighbour has thus bein entertained 
with apologies and duſt at a friend's houſe, and 
wherever this takes place, depend on it, the 
miſtreſs puts off to any time, that is, to no ti me, 
what ought to be done at the preſent time. 

TO CORRESPONDENTS. _ 

The Prompter ſends his reſpects to his cor- 
reſpondents, with thanks for their aid. As it 
is his profeffed buſineſs to give good hints, he 
is cordially diſpoſed to as them. 


NUMBER XVII. 


WHEN A MAN'S NAME IS UP HE MAY LIE A-BED 
TILL NOON. | 


UT the Prompter's name is not ha up; 
he can therefore take a ſhort nap only. 
Our good country folks who talk Engliſh, 
when they mean to ſay a man's fame is ſpread 
abroad, or his reputation extenſively eſtabliſhed, 
ſay, 5 name is up, or be bas got his name 0p. 
How bleſſed is the man who has got his name. up. 
Every body knows how a certain aſtronomer 
got bis name up for a great Almanack maker, 
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by foretelling g ſnow in the month of May. The 
truth was, in the copy of his Almanack, in the 
month of May, there happened to be a blank 
ſpace; he caſt about for ſomething to fill the 
blank ſpace ; ſnow was the firſt word that oc- 
cured, and foro was Written in the blank. 
Heaven, not by accident, for Heaven has no- 

thing to do with the capricious things called 
accidents; Heaven had determined there ſnould 
be ſnow that year in May, and ſnow there was, 
though the Almanack-maker had as little fore- 
knowledge of this as his horſe. No ſooner did 
it ſnow, but all the world looked into the Alma- 
nack ; La! (faid the world) our Almanack 
tell us of ſnow at this very time. This is a 
knowing man; he is a genius. What a lucky 
hit! The man's name was up; no Almanack ſo 
good as his; and while he continued to make 
Almanacks, Sir Iſaac Newton himſelf would 
have ſtarved upon Almanack making within 
the fame of this mighty conjuror, whole Alma- 
nacks, by one mere gueſs had got his name up, 
and drove all competitors from the market. 
When this was done, he might lie a-bed till 
noon. A fingle blunder, before his name was 
up, would have damned his Almanacks ; after- 
wards, fifty errors did not diſorder his work, 
for, ſay the world, great men may miſtake, but 
this man's name is up. 

I have known a man get bis name up by cur- 
ing the belly-ache (excuſe me, Ladies, for the 
Ladies in Philadelphia of the tip top faſhion 
call certain rolls of ſweet cake by a much leſs 
delicate name) * powder of unknown 
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coſt. He began to trade with tle capital; 


double profit on other goods. It is very eaſy 
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compoſition. All at once the Doctor is ſent 
for to cure the belly-ache: Even the boys who 
eat green apples muſt have the belly-ache 
Doctor: Skill, ſcience, wiſdom, prudence, are 
all proſtrated before that Doctor and his powder. 
If his patients die, no matter; his name is up, 
and he will ſtill have buſineſs. 
It is a good thing 20 get one's name up; 
eſpecially for curing Home diſeaſe that nobody 
elſe can cure; one that is commonly fatal. 
The more terrifying the diſeaſe the better; 
as the conſumption, or cancer, for example. | 
But the moſt delectable way for the faculty to 
get up their names, is to advertiſe, as German 
Doctors, to preſcribe for all diſeaſes by in- 
ſpecting a ſample of the water; how ? But 
to receive bottles from all quarters ! 
I once knew a ſhopkeeper, who got his 
name up as a cheap trader. He did indeed 
fell cheap: wondrous cheap; even below firſt 


fold for 1% than he gave; and yet grew rich. | 
How can this be ? The Prompter "thinks it 

is very ealy. That article which every body 
wants, and knows the value of, ſells very low; 
even lower than firſt coſt ; get your name up; 
draw all the world to your thop; and then put 


and very common z the greateſt blockhead can 
do this, and make 4 fortune. 

So when a writer gets his name up he may 
retail all manner of nonſenſe, and it will find 
a ready market in public opinion. A good 
Eflay appears in the was an! Who wrote 
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it? Dr. Franklin, it is ſaid, wrote it. Well, 
it is like him; it is a maſterly production. 
Some time after, the real author appears to be 
a young man, who, as the poet ſays, is unknown 
to fame; and as I ſay, whoſe name is not up; 
impoſlible ! he cannot be the author. Who 
ever heard of him before? I am ſure Dr. F— 
or Gov. — helped him; in fact his name 2s 
not it p. 


J was once travelling through a neighbour- | 
ing State, and enquiring for the beſt inns in 
the road, was directed to a noted one, whoſe 
owner had got bis name up for the beft enter- 
taimnent. He had a large houſe well parti- 
tioned into ſmall rooms for ſingle lodgers. His 
ſtable was excellent; but his cookery at his 
table was wretched ; mean indeed; I could 
eat nothing. But every traveller would ſeek 
this noted inn; he would ride half the night, 
and paſs half a dozen better houſes, to get to 
this noted inn; in fact, the man had got bis 
name up, and he might lie a-bed till noon. 

A young lady gets her name up for a beauty 
or a fortune! all the world are ſighing and 
dying for her. Wit, ſenſe, accompliſhments, 
all diſtinguith her; beaus hang round her, like 
flies about a caſk of ſugar; fuddenly the has 
a fit of ſickneſs; the roſes on her cheeks de- 

cay. It is diſcovered ſhe has no fortune; her 
admirers draw off; ſhe is a clever girl, but 
ihe is not /o clever as I thought her. 

I once knew a very ſenſible woman who took 
a great fancy to names. One of her whims 
was that her daug]}.ters ſhould marry names 
C5 
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beginning with H. She could give no reaſon 
for her inclination: but this; ſhe had known 
ſeveral of her neighbours who married men 
with a name beginning with an H, and they all 
made good huſbands. They were not the 
greateſt men, ſhe ſaid, but they were kind, 

cood-natured huſbands, and would ſuffer any 
thing rather than be offended. All the neigh- 
bourhood were in love with the letter H; no- 
thing would do for a huſband, but this letter 
II, which ſome ſqueamiſh grammarians will 
have to be ro letter. But the name of the 
letter was up. 

To conclude, a man of the name of Waſh. 
ington ſome time ago paſſed through the vil- 
lage where I live. This was ſoon known 3 
Mr. Waſhington! What, a relation of the 
Preſident's? This indeed was not known; 
but every body really thought he looked a 
little like the Preſident. All the world col- 
lected to get a peep at him as he paſſed the 
window of his lodgings ; every body bowed 
as he paſſed; every body looked, and admired ! 
— The man was indeed a very great ſcoun- 
dre]; but he kuew human nature; he knew 
the name of Vaſbington was up; he aſſumed 
the name for travelling purpoſes ; the Preſi- 
dent's real letters of recommendation could not 
have procured more reſpect. 

When a man's name is up, be may lie a- bed 
tl] ub. 
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NUMBER XVIII. 
WHAT IS EVERY BODY'S BUSINESS IS NOBODY'S. 


HE conſequence is, that every body and 
nobody are juſt the ſame thing ; a truth 
moſt pointedly exemplified in the kitchen of a 
ſouthern Nabob. Phil,“ ſays the miſtreſs, 
with the air of an empreſs; Phil appears. 
Go tell Peg to tell Sue to come along here, 
and pick up a needle.* © Yes, ma'am,”, an- 
ſwers Phil, and waddles back like a duck. 
«Peg, mittelt ſays you muſt tell Sue to go to 
her, and pick up a needle.“ Peg carries the 
meſſage to Sue, but Sue is buſy cleaning a 
candleſtick. Well,“ ſays Sue, I will go 
as ſoon as I have done.” The miſtreſs wants 
the needle; ſhe can't go on with her work 
without her needle ; ſhe waits ten or fifteen 
minutes ; grows impatient ; « Phil, did vou 
tell Peg what I told you? “ Ye=s, ma'am,” 
ſays Phil, drawling out her anſwer ; “ Well, 
why don't the jade do what I told her?“ 
Peg, come here, you hufly, did you tell Sue 
what Phil told you?“ “ Yes, ma'am.” Well, 
why don't the lazy trollop come along ? [Here 
I am waiting for the needle; tell the jade 
to come inſtantly.” 

Riſum teneatis ? Hold, my readers, do not 
know Latin; but can you help laughing, my 
friends ? Laugh then at the ſouthern Nabob, 
with twenty fat ſlaves in his kitchen: Laugh 


well at him, for there is cauſe enough ; ; then 
come home and laugh. 
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You want a good ſchool perhaps, and ſo do 
your neighbours ; but whole buſineſs is it to 
tind a teacher, a houſe, &c. John, I wiſh you 
would ſpeak to William toaſk Joſeph to defire 
our friend Daniel to ſet about getting a good 
ichool. We want one very much ; itis a ſhame 
for us to be ſo negligent.” This is the laſt we 
hear of the good ſchool. bat is every body's 
buſineſs is nobody's. 

You want to colle& thepublic taxes into the 
treaſury of the State. The towns chooſe con- 
ſtables or collectors of taxes; no ſecurity is 
taken for a faithful diſcharge of the truſt; but 
a law is patſed which ſays, like the miſtreſs to 
her wenches, Treaſurer, do you tell the con- 
ſtable to collect and pay over the taxes; the 
Collector, like the Nabob's ſlave, has no motive 
for diligence ; he gets not half enough for col- 
lecting to pay for his horſe fleſh ; he lounges 
about a year or two, ſquanders away the mo- 
ney, and where is bis bondſman ? The town! 
right, the town is his bondiman. The law ſays, 
Treaſurer, do you iſſue your execution againſt 
the Sheriff, and command him to levy upon the 
Conſtable, who is not worth a farthing ; get a 
return of non eff imventus ; then levy upon his 
bondſman, the town; take the eſtate of every 
body; poſt it for ſale; get it receipted; and 
not delivered ; ſue the receipt-man, get the mo- 
ney, make the town pay it twice; 27,0001. in 
arrears ! it is a ſhare! Oh! ſuch a buſtle with 
Mr. Every Body, and all to pick up a zeedle / 
The State is like the Nabob's family; “ Phil, 
tell Peg to tell Sue to pick up the needle,” | 
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Now in fact it is a very eaſy thing to _ 
up a needle ; but if one cannot ſtoop to pick it 
up, another ought to be paid for it. One ſer- / ö 
vant, who is paid for his work, will pick up 
more needles than twenty fat lounging flaves, 
who think it a drudgery, and get nothing 

for it. 

It would be a good thing for a State to know 
that every body's s buſi neſs is nobody's. Every 
man in Connecticut is reſponſible for a faithful 
collection of public money; then it is nobody's. 
buſineſs. The Prompter never ſaw a watch with 
two main ſprings ; much leſs with two bundred., 
One ſpring is enough; and that government, 
the executive of which depends on many ſprings, 
will jar, claſh, ſtop, and be always out of Ones 
27,0001]. in arrear ! 

Appoint one Collector, the Treaſurer ; make 
him anſwerable for the collection of the whole 
ſtate- revenue. Let him appoint his deputies; 
let them be fezv, but let them be paid; all the 
difficulty will vaniſh ; one ſpring will move the 
whole ; the State-Treaſury, like the Federal, 
will be ſupplied ; no arrears then ; no  leyying 
executions on towns. 


NUMBER XIX. 


WHEN A MAN IS GOING DOWN HILL, EVERY 
ONE GIVES HIM A KICK. | 
HIS, it is faid, is very natural ; that is, it 
is very common. There are two reaſons: 
for this; Virſt, it is much ealier to kick a man 
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down Bill, than to puſh him 2% hill, Secondly, 
men love to ſee every body at the bottom of 
the hill but themſelves. 

| Different men have different ways of climb- 
ing into ranks and office. Some bold fellows 
take a run and mount at two or three ſtrides. 
Others of Jes vigour uſe more art; they creep 
ſtyly along upon their bellies, catching hold of 
the cliffs and twigs to pull themſelves up; 
ſometimes they meet a high rock, and are ob- 
liged to crawl round it; at other times they 
catch hold of a prominent cliff or a little twig, 
which gives way, and back they tumble, ſcratch- 
ing their clothes and ſometimes their fkin. 
However it is, very few will lift their neigh- 
bours, unleſs to get a lift themſelves. Yet 
ſometimes one of theſe crawlers will lend a hand 
to their neighbouring crawlers ; affect to pull 
hard to raite them all a little; then getting 
upon their ſhoulders, give a leap to an eminence 
and leave them all in the lurch, or kick them 
cover. The moment one begins to Woe, 
every one who 1s near gives him a kick. 

Bur no people get ſo many Kicks as poor 
debtors in falling circumſtances, While a man 
is doing very well, that is, while his credit is 
good, every one helps him; the moment he is 
preſſed for money, he owever honeſt and able he 
may be, he gets kicks from all quarters. His 
friends and his reputation deſert him with the 
loſs of his purſe, and he. ſoon tumbles to the 
baking of the hill. 
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NUMBER XX, 
I TOLD YOU 80. 


HAT a wiſe man is this JJ He foreſees 

all evils and tells when and how they 

will happen. He warns every one of every 

misfortune that ever tell upon him; after the 

miſchief 1s all done, he ſtruts and ſays, with a 

| boaſting ſuperiority, I zo/d you ſo, though per- 

haps he never ſaid a word about it, until the 
thing happened. 

It is warm weather; a man buys a quarter 
of veal or mutton ; he deliberates whether he 
had better hang it up in the buttery or in the 
cellar; he does not know whether the heat 
above ſtairs, or the damp air below, is molt - 
injurious to freſh meat; finally, he puts it in 
the buttery ; his wife knows nothing of this; 
but the next day the meat is ſpoiled ; $406 © 
huſband ſays, My dear, the meat is ſpoiled.” 
«© Where was it put?“ ſays the good woman, 
In the buttery. „ Aye, I told you fo,” ſays 
the wife, | 

« My dear,” ſays the wife, it is a very plea- 
ſant day, not a cloud to be ſeen ; © I ſhall vifit 
Mrs. Such-a-one to-day ; will you come and 
drink tea, and wait on me home The Juen 
pouts a little; but the woman makes her viſit 
in the afternoon a ſhower comes over, and the 
earth is covered with water; in the even- 
ing the woman comes in, dripping with wet ; 
her hutband meets her at the door, exulting, 
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& Aye, I told you fo, but you are always goſſip- 
ing about.” 

A young man is going to take a ride; it 1s 
fine weather, and he thinks it uſeleſs to take a 


great coat ; a ſhower comes upon him ſuddenly 
and he gets wet; he comes home at evening, 


and is met at the door with this conſoling 
addreſs, I told you fo. 


NUMBER XXI. 


© CARPE DIEM.” HORACE. 
© TAKE TIME BY THE FORELOCK. ' 


HERE is a mighty difference between 
going before and bebind ; between pulling 
and being pulled. He who takes time by the 


forelock goes before, and helps the draft ; but 


the man who does not is like a horſe tied to 
the tail end of a cart, pulling back with all his 
weight. 

Time is a ſturdy beaſt, and ſteady to the 


draft; he will drag along the heavieſt ſlug- 


gard that ſnores and nods; but what a figure 
a man makes, tied by the head to Apollo's 
chariot! 

The drone e in the morning; looks at 
the ſun; © Oh! it is only an hour high ;' 
down he lays his head. In ſummer the flies 
diſturb him ; they light on his face, and buz 
about his ears; as much as to ſay, Get up, yor 


lazy fellow. He bruſhes off the little buſy 


monitors, ſwears at them, covers his face, or 
darkens the room ; then fleeps in quiet. At. 
length his bones ache ; he ſhifts ſides, and tries 


o el 
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hard to lie eaſy ; but all will not do. By the 
middle of the forenoon, he is forced to leave 
his bed; he riſes up an end; (but how the mid- 
dle of a man can be called an end, the Prompter 
ſubmits to the conſideration of learned word- 
mongers ;) he ſcratches his head; he gapes ; 
after much ado, the man is up and dreſſed. 
He gets his breakfaſt, and then has an hour or 
bo for buſineſs before dinner. The man 1s 
dragged along by time, and his buſineſs drags 
heavily after him. 

Is he a merchant ? Cuſtomers call before he 
is up, and go away as they come. One good 
bargain after another is loſt, while the man is 
ſnoring. | 

Is he a mechanic? His apprentices follow 
his example; they doze away the morning 
or get up and loiter about. Work is not 
done, or it is ill done, and the man loſes his 
cuſtom. 

Is he a farmer? While he! is in bed, the fan 
warms the air, and dries the earth. He loſes 
the benefit of plowing the earth with the dew 
on, or cutting the grais when it is moiſt and 
cuts eaſy. Sometimes. his cattle break into a 
field of corn and deftroy the crop, while the 
drone is rolling from fide to fide to eaſe his 
bones, or bruthing off the flies which interrupt 
his ſleep. | 

Is he a public officer ? He is everlaſtingly 


hurried, fo that he cannot do any buſineſs. 


Call another time, call again,” is his anſwer 


to every man who wants buſineſs done. Do. 


you want a paper or a copy.“ Uh, I cant 
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attend to it now, you muſt call again.“ Such 
a man never takes time by the forelock, 


NUMBER XXII, 
SHE CARRIES THE BELL. 


UR honeſt farmers who turn their cattle 

and ſheep into the woods, put a bell 

upon one of the ſtouteſt of the herd, which is 

ſaid to carry the vell; and the reſt of the flock 

uſually follow their leader. So a lady of un- 

common beauty or ſprightlineſs is ſaid to carry 

the bell. She is cafily found, and has a large 
herd in her train. 

This carrying the bell has a wonderful effect 
in procuring notice and admiration. It is like 
getting one's name up. The lady, who arrives 
at the honour of carry:ng the bell, may do and 
ſay what the pleaſes with impunity. Like the 
bell-wether in the woods, wherever ſhe goes, 
even through ſwamps, and rivers, and briars, 
all the herd will ſtupidly follow. 

A lady who carries the bell will have a crowd 
of flatterers about her; every one is her moſt 
humble ſervant. One will court her a few 
weeks; ſhe will ſmile, till the man is half 
diſtracted ; then ſhe will frown on him, and 
ſmile on another. Sometimes ſhe gives hopes 
that her heart and hand will be ſurrendered to 
her fond lover; then, all at once, the can ſuit 
berſelf better. She makes a dozen ninnies dance 
attendance for years; till at laſt the loſes her 


character and admirers at once; or gives her 
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hand, with a worthleſs, fickle, proud, unfeeling, 


heart, to ſome good man of great ſimplicity of 


intentions. Here we have. a pretty couple 
yoked together for life. But look ye, young 


| bachelors ; ; à lady, who carries the bell before 


marriage, always carries the fore end of ibe yoke 


after marriage. An officer who has long com- 
manaed a regiment is not eaſily reduced to the 
ranks. Aſtoniſhing Can the Prompter wiſh 
a wife to be reduced to the ranks; ' ſubdued, 


humbled, commanded by her huſband, like a 


ſoldier by his officer! No, no, my dear good 
woman; but will a captain lieutenant, ſubmit 
to be ſecond lieutenant? © Ah! there's the rub.” 

How charming it is to carry tbe bell! Every 
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body who comes to town mult call upon the 


lady who carries the bell: juſt call at leaſt, fo as 
to ſay when he gets home, © I ſaw Miſs —», 


the bell of the town, and ſhe looked and acted 


ſo and ſo.” Every man who is going to Boſton, 


to New-York, to Philadelphia, muſt call on 
, Pay their reſpects, and beg the 


— 


favour to be permitted to carry a letter from 


her to her friend. If ſhe does not want to 
write, ſhe muſt write a line at leaſt; it is ſuch 
an honour, a happineſs, for every body to ſpeax 
to her, to ſpeak of her, and to carry a letter 
which he wrote. O the pleaſures, the advan- 


tages, and the vexations of carrying the bell! 
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; | n | NUMBER AI. 
#1 " HE Is SOWING HIS WILD OATS, 
; 


ND a plentiful crop they will produce. 

It.is expected of a young man that he 

| will ſow all his wild oats when young; but the 

miſchief is, that a man, who begins life with 

ſowing wild oats, ſeldoms ſows a better kind in 
middle'life and old age. 

Many a man has been ruined by an indul- 
gent parent. He has a /prightly turn, as it is 
called; he likes a good frolick ; he plays a 
good game; he is not malicious in his vices ; 
in ſhort, his father ſays, he is only ſowing his 
zvild oats; he therefore does not reſtrain him, 
or;put 4 to buſineſs; the young man makes 
free with gaming and the bottle; at firſt he 
is moderate in his pleaſures; he does not get 
drunk or break windows. After ſowing wild 
oats a year or two, he loves it better than 
ever; he gambles derper; he leaves his quar- 
ter of a dollar a corner for a dollar, and a 
dollar for a joe. He drinks more, as his 
head bears it better; he ſtays later at night; 
at length he knows no bounds; he gets drunk; 

he overſets tables and chairs, and breaks 
windows and wine glaffes ; and this is ſport 
fun up ta the eyes; and if the. poor landlord | 
interferes to keep order, he has broken glafſes 
and bowls at his head ; he retreats, and in 
the morning finds his houſe in a ſcene of de- 
ſolation. In ſhort, the young blade has been 

ſoroing bis awild oats, A heavy bill for broken 
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tumblers, glaſſes, and chairs, follows the fro- 
lies; but what then? muſt a man never have 
a frolick, a ſcrape,” a riot? What a poor 
pitiful mouſe of a man is he that always keeps 
ſober, and ftays at home; or fits fimpering 
and whimpering with Ladies | Can a man 
of buſineſs or ſtudy be a gentleman, « or a clever 
fellow? 

The young buck. ſows his wild oats till he 
is maſter of the buſineſs ; he does it with a 
grace; a habit is formed; ah! then let him 
quit it if he can. O habit! thou ſtickeſt to 
a man like his ſhadow. or a guilty conſcience. | 

« But reformed rakes make the ' beſt buſ- 
bands.” Upon the honour. of the Prompter, 
it may be ſo; but ſuch an animal as a reformed 
rake is as rare as camels or lions in America. 
The fight of one would command as good 
a price as that of the Ouran Outang. The 
creature is like patriotiſm, much talked about 
and often praiſed; but never ſeen. 

The man, who is indulged freely in coding 
his wild oats when young, generally ſows 
them all his days. But ſappoſe he does not; 
Where is the advantage of ſowing them at all; 
None, will be the anſwer : but young folks 
all have follies they muſt get rid of.” True; 
but in getting rid of Follies, look to them 
well, that they do not acquire vices, Habit 
ticks faſt to a man, like his ſkin; look to 
that, ſays the Prompter. 
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© NUMBER XXIV. 
UE WOULD HAVE HIS OWN WAY. 


ND no way is ſo good as mine. The 

. queſtion is not whether this or that is 
the better way, but whether it is my way or 
your way. Orthodoxy is my doxy, and hetero- 
doxy is your doxy. 
If a man is ſucceſsful in an undertaking, 
every neighbour he has cries out, Ah! I 
thought ſo; that is my way. If unſucceſsful], 
every one ſays, Ah! I told him ſo, but he 


evould have his own way. 


Said a very complying huſband to his wife, 
&* ſhall I put the winter apples into the eaſt or 
weſt cellar 2”. & Juſt which you pleaſe,” ſaid 
the wife, © you know which is beſt.” In the 
winter the apples froze, and were ſpoiled ; the 
d lady found it out, and complained to her 
uſband. My (dear, the apples are all froze 
and ſpoiled ; you put them into the wrong 
cellar; but you would have your own d ð. 
| ,66 Suſy,” ſays a careful mother to her 
daughter, © who is going to Church, it is 
cold; had you not better wear a cloak * 
Why, ma' am,“ ſays Suſy, “ I will do as 
you pleaſe ; if you think it beſt, I will wear 
one.“ Well, I don't know, Suſy, what to 
ſay ; people hardly ever catch cold by going 
to church. You may venture to go without 
it, Suſy.” Suſy goes to church ; wets her 
feet, and in two days is quite laid up with a 
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cold.“ J ſpoke to you about wearing a 
cloak; but you would have your own way.” 

« Father,” ſays John, * Shall I go to 
mowing to-day ?” „Why, John,” ſays the 
old Gentlemen, “ wont it rain? I ſhould 
be ſorry to have the graſs cut, if it is going 
to rain.” But John goes to mowing. Soon 
after, the clouds are diſhpated, and a fine 
clear day follows. Ah John,” ſays the fa- 
tber, „I am glad you went to mowing ; for 
thought we thould have a good day, 3 
ſuch a loury morning.“ 

« Huſband,” ſaid a pious lady, © let us 
bring up Joey at College, and make a miniſter 
of him. We have but one, and I want him 
to preach.” 'The ſon goes to College ; there 
he learns that ſome other profeſſions are better 
calculated to get money than that of clergy- 
men. He leaves College, and ſtudies law. 
The good lady's hopes are defeated, and in 
her vexation the declares ſhe is ſorry her ſon 
went to College. But, addrefling herſelf to 
her huſband, © you would have your 07 way.” 


NUMBER XXV, 
II 
AE ! what if you were? Why I would do 
ſo and ſo. No, Sir, under the ſame. 


circumſtances, you would do juſt like him, or 
worſe, 


« If I were a miniſter,” art a well- meaning 
parithioner, «© and had as little to do as moſt 
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miniſters have, I would ſtudy my fermons 
better. I would not come into the pulpit 
without a — and have to make one 
as I go along; nor would I preach one of 
Blair's.” 

«If I were a lawyer,” ſays a farmer, “ 1 
ſhould not have the face to aſk three dollars 
for a few words of advice.” But ſuppoſe, fir, 
you had ſpent five hundred pounds in quality - 
ing yourſelf to give that advice. 

If I were Mr. Such-a-one I would not be 
plagned with law-ſuits as he is. I am ſure he 

might avoid it.“ 

7 Neighbour Such- a-one has a large farm; 
he owns a large ſtock of cattle; but he lives 
wretchedly in his houſe. His wife is a drozzle, 
his tables and chairs are covered with greaſe; 
Tf T were he, I would put things into better 
order, or Td know the reaſon why,” | 

Alas! poor man! wait till you have a ſlut 
for your houſekeeper, and then change your 
tone. 

«© If I were a ſhopkeeper, I would not 
meanly underſell my neighbour, nor would 
I give credit. I am ſure 1 ſhould not be guilty 
of the dirty buſineſs of dealing out gills of rum 
to every low-lived fellow.” 

* If I were Such-a-one, {ſays a young man) 


T1 would not marry ſuch a lady, for, depend 


on it, ſhe will be a Xantippe. IF Þ were be, 
Jam ſure I could not love her.” 

«If I were a married man, Gaya an old 
bachelor, „I would govern my children, or 


D 
J would know the reaſon V. hy. There 45 
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Neighbour Such-a-one, who ſuffers his children 


todo all manner of miſchief, and if a word of 


reproof is uttered, the little fellows laugh in 
their teeth.” Bachelors children are always 


well governed | 


What a pity, that, ſince the world is ſo bad, 
this Mr. IJ, who is ſo wiſe and benevolent, 
cannot turn into every body, and correct every 
body's vices and. follies; then change from 
every body into 1 again, and correct {1's own 
vices and follies. 


NUMBER XXVI. 
IT 18. JUST AS THE FIT TAKES HIM. 


Tra: is, he goes by fits and ſtarts. 

Whenever you meet with one of theſe 
fitty ſtarting folks, keep out of his way ; he 
will embrace you moſt cordially one moment; 
but if a cat treads on his foot, or his ſervant, 
by miſtake, hands a bottle of claret, inſtead 
of port, he will ſcold and fret himſelf an hour 
about it. 

Theſe people, who g by fits and ſtarts, 
are generally better companions abroad than 
at home. They vent all their ſpleen at their 
families. One hour they are all goodneſs 
and love; the next, they are as inacceſſible 
as hbedge-hogs. « Mv dear, ſays the huſ- 
band, when the fit takes him, © you have 
an excellent dinner prepared. This leg of 
mutton and the caper-ſauce are moſt exce]- 
lent.” He has a change of plates, and takes 


2 bit of beef-ſteak. «© What in the name of 
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common ſenſe does the woman mean, by ſuf- 
fering ſuch a ſteak to come upon the table? 
cries the huſband—it is as tough as ſole lea- 
ther; it is not fit for the dogs. My dear, 
I with you would ſee the dinner cooked, and 
brought on in order. This is intolerable ; 
I never ſaw ſo bad a dinner any where but at 
home.” Poor woman, ſhe makes a good a 

logy ; the fault was in the beef, and not in 
the cookery. But the huſband is in a rage, 
and will not be appeaſed. He goes by fits 
and ſtarts. In five minutes he tries a cuſ- 
tard; and © never was better cookery, than 
at his houſe.” It is juſt as the fit takes bim. 

A woman forms an acquaintance with a 
young man of ſmall fortune, but great merit ; 
ſhe eſteems him, treats him with much 
liteneſs and reſpect ; he is, ſhe really thinks, 
a worthy man ; but ſhe finally perceives he 
has an attachment to her daughter; © In- 
tolerable ! What be love my daughter! How 
does he expect to maintain her in a ſuitable 
ſtile? The man has not half the merit he 
had, in her opinion. It wont do; ſhe goes 
by fits and ſtarts. What a reſpectable cha- 
0 raQer muſt this be 
4k But of all whimſical ſorts of peovle, thoſe 
9 are the moſt ſo, who are religious by fits and 
tarts. They lengthen their faces at church; 
draw down the corners of their mouths; 
lift their eye-brows, and ſcowl; the next 
day they torment their families with ground 
Jeſs complaints, fretting and il|-nature ; ; pee> 
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viſh at home, and probably knaviſh abroad, 
; {t 1 is juſt as TIO takes them. 


NUMBER XXVII. 
A STITCH IN TIME SAVES NINE. 


OT merely in ſtockings; it holds good 
in every article of buſineſs. 

A woman wants to uſe a diſh, a ſpoon, 
a pail, a tumbler, or ſomething elſe. When 
ſhe has done for that time, ſhe "does not clean 
it, for ſhe will put it up dirty, and wait till 
ſhe has a number of articles to clean. By 
and by every thing is dirty, and half a day 
alt be devoted to wathing and ſcrubbing, 
whereas, had every thing "been cleaned at 
firſt ſeperately, it would only have filled up 
little vacancies of time which would not 
otherwiſe have been employed; the time 
never would: have been perceived. Every 
thing that is left dirty tends to ſour fome- 
thing about it; a few dirty articles in the 
cloſet, make it neceflary to clean and ſcrub 
the whole as often again as would otherwiſe 
be neceſſary. A flitch in time ſaves nine. 

A man fees a poſt of his fence falling; 
one pott commands but little attention; the 
fence will anſwer for this ſummer. The 
next ſpring the froſt heaves the land, and 
looſens half a dozen poſts near it, and the 
weight of the leaning fence pulls it down, 
and half a dozen lengths with it. 

A clap-board gets looſe, or a_ thingle upon 
nis houſe, One clap-board of can do ne 
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great injury, ſays the man; he negleQs it; 
but rain and ſnow get in unperceived ; and 
in a year or two twenty clap-boards are rotten, 
and fall off by wholeſale. © Ah! ſays the 
man, this has been neglected too long. All 
this might have been ſaved with a few mi- 
nutes trouble.” True, but it is too late to 
ſhut the door when the horſe is ſtolen. 4 
ſtitob in time ſaves nine. 

A lawyer or a public officer ns papers to 
be filed. One after another is handed in, 
and he throws them into his deſk, waiting for 
a Jarge number, and then he will arrange 
them in order. Before he is ready, ſome- 
body calls, and wants to look at a paper; 
the man tumbles over the papers an hour or 
two, and after all cannot find it; but he 
will file them ſoon, and then he will be ready 
to ſhow any paper whatever. Pray, call again, 
is all the man gets for calling. | 

But in no article does a /ttch in time ſave 
ſo much as in government. One public offi- 
cer neglects his duty a little; another cheats 
a little; ; but theſe peccadillos are over- 
looked; the miſchief is not great; the public 
do not feel it; and individuals will not in- 
form, for they will make ſome ſconndrel 
their enemy. At laſt a thouſand [tile evils 
{well into a great public one; the public is 


cheated, betrayed, abuſed ; but where 1s the 
remedy ? 
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NUMBER XXVIII. 


HE HAS COME OUT AT THE LITTLE END or 
THE HORN. : 


HEN a man thrives and ſwells large, 
he comes out at the big end of the 
horn of courſe; but when he pines away into 
poverty, he may very well flip through the 
little end. 

A young man often has eyes bigger thing 
his belly. He lays out great plans, which he 
has feeble means and /ma/! talents to ac- 
compliſh. He begins a hundred things which 
he does not finiſh; he plants his "leed fo. 
thick, that the growth of the whole crop is 
checked, and it produces nothing in per- 
fection. In a ſhort time his means are to- 
_ tally exhauſted, and he comes out at the little 

end of the born. | 

A man begins trade upon credit; as ſoon 
8 he gets money into his hands, he begins 
to ſpend it; he builds a large houſe; he 
buys horſes and carriages, makes entertain- 
ments, drinks rich wines, and wears expenſive 
cloathing ; ; in a few months, he creeps out 
of the horn at the little end. He runs away, 
or looks through the grates. 

A young man with a good trade, or a 
ſmall farm, deſigns to live eaſier than by 
work. He begins to trade in horſes, indigo, 
pins, and combs. He goes two hundred 
miles, with his ſaddle-bags loaded with com- 
modities ; he barters them away for horſes; 
he leads home three or four horſes; he makes 
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a ſmall advance on each, it is true; but he 
forgets to eſtimate, among profits and loſſes, 
the conſtant expenſes of himſelf and horſes, 
the uncommon wear and tear of clothes, 
horſe-equipage, and the accidents to which 
horſes are liable, and the uncertainty of 
market, before the horſes have eaten out half 
their value. The four-penny grogs and 
three-penny horſe-baitings are. overlooked ; 
he purſues the buſineſs till he is ſued ; he 
wonders why he does not make maney. At 
laſt he is jockied ont of the little eftate he 
had; be is out at the little end of the born. By 
the way, a word to horſe-jockies ; the buyer 
of horſes, who ſtays at home, and waits for 
horſes to be brought to him for market, 
buys them to advantage. But the buyer who 
goes after them, and courts the ſale of horſes, 
buys them at a diſadvantage. It makes an im- 
menſe diſſerence, to have the. propoſal come 


from the ſeller rather than the purchaſer... 


When a farmer runs to the merchant for 
goods, telling him, < Sir, I want ſome of your 
goods, but cannot pay you till fall,” I expect 
to ſee him peep out of the little end of the 
horn. He takes up goods, perhaps rum, on 


credit, and intends to pay for them with his 


corn, his beef, and his pork. But ſuppoſe a 
drought or a blaſt cuts off his corn, and his 
graſs i is ſhort, then he has none to ſpare, and 
he cannot fatten his hogs and his cattle. Poor 
man, he has conſumed the merchant's goods, 
and they are not paid for. Then a ſuit is 
brought for the money : officers' fees increaſe 
the fu um; the man borrows money on intereſt 
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to pay the execution, or parts with a horſe or 
a cow at half price; in a ſhort time his land 
muſt go at this rate: he flips out at the little 
end of the born, and runs to the Ohio or the 
Geneſce. 

But no men go out at the little end of the 
horn ſo eaſily as the tavern-haunter and the 
grog-drinker. A fat young heir, juſt come in 
poſſeſſion of his eſtate, mounts his horſe, with 
his pocket full of guineas, and rides full tilt to 
the tavern. | 

He worſhips Bacchus twenty years, night 
and day. He takes his cheerful glaſs of wine 
at firſt, with very good company. He ſcorns 
to drink grog and toddy with the rabble. He 
once in a while gets tumbled under the table 
in a high gale ; but in general goes home ſober 
and clean. 

By and by the ſmell of grog becomes agree- 
able; he begins to take a nip now and then; 
his reliſh improves by little and little, till he 
never ſteps into a tavern without calling for 
a glaſs of rum and water. When this is the 

caſe, his fatuation 1s deſperate. 'To be in cha- 

racter, he muſt love dirty women; he muſt 
ſneak about into kitchens and bye places, into 
barns and back-chambers, in ſearch of his filthy 
game. In a few years, he becomes a ſot, a 
naſty debauchee ; his clothes are torn and 
ſtained with liquor, and ſpotted with greaſe ; 
is body bent down with intemperance; his 
gouty feet ſwathed in flannel, his hands trem- 
bling, his bloated noſe of crimſon hue, and his 


knees tottering beneath his feeble emaciated 
carcaſe. | 
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The Prompter appeals to every reader, man, 
woman, and child, whether this ſorry fellow 
has not come out at the little end of the horn. 

A man wants to be popular ; he knows he 
has but ſmall talents and no great integrity; 
but he can ſmile, flatter, and "ok ſweet, at 
every body, whether knave, fool, or honeſt 
man. He plays off his arts for ſome years, till 
the mob cry out, he is a clever man be is not 
__ They then begin to lift him; make 
um a ſelect man, moderator of town meetings, 
tavern-keeper, conſtable, juſtice of the peace, 
colonel of a regiment, repreſentative m the 
aſſembly, &c. Hei is aiming at the Senate, or 
at Congreſs, or at the chair "of the chief magi- 
ſtrate. He expects to pop in at the next elec- 
tion; he doubles his ſmiles; but even fools diſ- 
cover his arts and his meanneſs; they neglect 
him ; one young man after another goes over 
his head; he frets and wriggles awhile, but his 
hobby-horſe cannot carry him a ſtep further; 
he gives over the purſuit ; and be fits down 
quiet in obſcurity; be is out at the little end 
of the born. 

It is laughable to ſee the admirers of quacks, 
mountebanks, and jugglers, ſneak out at the 


little end of the horn. Dr. Silverhead has juſt 


come to town; he cures al} diforders ; he never 
yet failed ; he has a medicine, at a quarter of 
a dollar, which is infallible; he can turn un- 
guentum, diachylon, and every fort of drug, 
into filver or gold; he changes quickfilver i into 
dollars in half a minute ; - he will cure all dif- 
eaſes but death, and make us rich by the great; 
he is generous and benevolent, beyond deſerip- 
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tion, he will take no reward, but as many pre- 
ſents as tools will give; all the world go out 
after the quack; he thrives upon their igno- 
rance and credulity for a ſhort time; he draws 
the laſt nine-pence from the purſes of his poor 
deJuded followers ; he then takes a journey on 
buſineſs of magnitude; and leaves them in the 
lurch; they are all out at the little end of the born. 

Miſs Smart is not a lady of fortune, but her 
father is a good liver; he has a good eſtate, 
and has given his children a good education, 
Miſs Smart gets above her ſchool-mates, dreſſes 
well, and has the viſits and notice of good com- 
pany. She is addreſſed by a young man of no 
fortune, but of good education and character. 
« But ſhe will not marry him; not ſhe. She 


jy muſt have a man of higher ftanding than all 


that.“ One good offer after another is rejected. 
She does not know how to chooſe a man that 
will be rich and reſpectable ; but ſhe or any 
body elſe can know when a man is called rich. 
Every body wonders why Miſs Smart cannot 
ſuit herſelf out of ſo many admirers. She is 
growing old; ue and twenty already; and has 

not found the man to her mind. Still ſhe 1s 
nice; ſhe has not ſeen any body ſhe can love; 
and it is better to Jive ſingle, than to marry the 
man one cannot fancy; [by the way, fancy, ſhe 
ſuppoſes, will be a ſtanding diſh to feed upon 
through life; but a word to the wiſe ; fancy is 
froth, mere froth ; a little family breeze blows 
it away, and it is gone.] Miſs Smart is almoft 
thirty, and has feen nobody to ſuit her. Her 
admirers are gone; her friends are ſorry ſhe 
is difficult; her enemies pity ber and rejoice, 
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At five and thirty, Miſs Smart marries a widower 
with ſeven children, and this is the laſt we hear 
of her whims and her proſpects. She creeps 
through the little end of the horn. 

A mechanic begins buſineſs with pompous 
promiſes ; he will work very reaſonably indeed, 
and his work ſhall exceed every thing of the 
kind. He gives his work a fine poliſh, a good 
gloſs, and ſends it out to ſatisfy his engage- 
ments and gratify public expectation. In a few 
days, one article breaks ; then another, and a 
third; this is the man with fine ſpeeches and 
| promiſes ; ; his credit is ſoon gone; he is oz at 

the little end of the horn. 

The merchant is determined to get rich ve 
faſt; he imports rum, high proof; it will bear 
reducing ; ; he reducs/it ; he ſells it for good 
Weſt India rum ; it is carted into the count 
and lo! it is only ſtrong grog. The purchaſer | 
curſes the rum and the ſeller of it together; 
the merchant loſes his credit and his cuſtom, 
gets the name of a jockey, a cheat, and people 
go to others for their rum; for one dirty trick 
gives a whole town a bad name. A man, ſmall 
enough to barter away his character, and that 
of his neighbours, for a gallon of rum, will 
eaſily ſlip chrough the little end of the horn. 

Another ſet of men who moſt readily ſlip 
through the ſmall end of the horn, are fat plump 
ſpeculating doctors, taylors, carpenters, huck- 
ſters, and butchers. © Bleſs me,” ſays the 
taylor, © ſix per Cent. above par, bank ſcripts 
at 80 dollars! Every body is making a for- 
tune; it muſt be ſo; for what elſe makes the 
paper ſo high, and every body bewitched after 
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it? This is the beginning and end of his calcu- 
lation; he throws down his goole ; hurries to 
the exchange or the brokers, and bnys ſtock ; 
and to make ſure of a fortune, cuts deep ; 50 
ſhares in the bank at 180 or 240 dollars for 
25! A fortune! a fortune! His head is ſo 
full of good fortune, that he cannot ſleep for a 

night or two. Even his wife runs diſtracted 
at the thoughts of a fortune! In four days 
time, ſtock falls two, three, five hundred per 
cent; it ſubſides to that natural level, from 
which a hundred men of bis fortune cannot ſtir 
it. Alas! the man is ruined in making a for- 
tune! He creeps through he little end of the 
born; but there is one comfort for him, he 
is as well off as his neighbours. Half the 
town is taken in as well as himſelf. Ne ſutor 
ultra crepidam ; in a . taylor flick io 


your gooſe. 


NUMBER XXIX. 
STOLEN. WATERS ARE SWEET. 


YE, and ftolen cherries too, though, as 
green as an olive! But why does ſteal- 
ing a thing make it cb e t? Here Iam puzzled. 
Perhaps, "becauſe it Bits the taſte the better. 
What a pure taſte muſt that be, which can 
reliſh green cherries, ſour half-grown apples. 
and pears, and green water-melons, as s tough 


and infipid as a 1quatſh |! 


But ſtealing is done in the dark; it 1 
Jly trick; and how clever it is to be ly! Yes, 
and it is noble, heroic, and manly too! But 
ttop; let us think a moment. Heroiſm in the 
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_ dark! in private! alone! Amazing heroiſm 
indeed, when people are faſt aſleep, and not 


a puppy awake to reſiſt you, to creep lily 
and ſottly into a garden or an orchard, and 
pick a few cherries or pears, or trample on 
a few harnileſs melon-vines ! | 

But who does it? the boys, the boys. Yes, 
long-legged boys of fifteen, twenty, five-and- 
twenty years old. Little boys are uſually put 


to bed by nine o'clock. No, no; theſe heroic 


fellows are boys indeed, but boys of fize. 
Sturdy fellows, thoſe that put on their beaver 


hats and muſlin cravats on Sunday, and muſt 


be called gentlemen. But hark, ye gentlemen 
orchard-robbers and cherry-ſtealers, would ye 
like to be caught ſtealing ſheep, or robbing a 
hen-rooſt? Oh! no. But pray, where is the 
difference, between ſtealing ſheep and ſtealing 
fruit that a man labours ſeveral years to rear. 
I will tell you; the ſheep-ſtealer, is if poſſible, 
the leſs mean and criminal of the two. If 
a man has a ſheep ſtolen, he can buy another 
as good; but if he loſes choice fruit, he can- 
not replace it at leaſt for a year. The fruit- 
ſtealer therefore does more injury than the 
ſheep-ſtealer ; and I think the laws of the ſtate 
will ſoon put both on a level, in Newgate. 
Fine gentlemen indeed you will be, when ma- 


king nails; noble fellows at the anvil! 


xC)05:1692 | 
The Prompter ſtops ſhort, with. ſincerely 
withing his readers virtue, bealth, and dollars. 
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